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DIVIWPMENT AND ANALYSIS OF AN INSTRUCTIONAL 
* FHOGRAM FOR ENHANCING TEACHER'S KNOWLEDGE OF 
RESOURCES IN CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 

Order Nq. 7924701 

BIRD, Ruth Cherlng, Ph.D, Unlverelty of Plttsburghi 1979. 

An Instructional program In children's literature resources 
was designed to provide prospective and In-service teachers 
with opportunities to Improve their knowledge and skills in sig- 
nificant materials in this field* The observed lack of knowl- 
edge exhibited by elementary teachers regarding important 
resources In children's literature was to be remedied by the 
program described In this dissertation. The review of the 
literature documented the need for a plan to introduce prospec* 
tl^e and ln-*servic9 teachers to various children's literature 
resources. References cited in the review of the literature 
Identlfled instructional strategies that were integrated into the 
pragram developed* Since materials that were presently avall- 
aMo In children's literature resources for use by prospective 
and in-service leachers were not In an instructional format^ 
Instructional designs were examined to ascertain aspects which 
would be feasible for the program in this dissertation. 

The major task of this research was the development of 
three instructional units on children's literature resources of ^ 
significance to prospective and in-service elementary teachers. 
A pilot unit on the Children'*? Catalog was first completed and 
described Instructional units in a learning activity package 
fdrmat were then designed for the Elementary School Library 
^ Collection, Index to Poetry for Children and Young People, and 
Third Book of Junior Authon , 

Prior to the construction l)f the units, elementary teachers, 
librarians, and children's literature specialists were surveyed 
In order to ascertain their perceptions regarding the needs of 
prospective and in-service teachers regarding resources. 
Otner materials were epcamined to insure relevance of the pro- 
grjun content to the needs of the teachers in the elementary 
classroonL The writer'^ own observations and experiences, 
thp review of literature, comments from prospective and In- 
sorvlce teachers afilizing segments of the program, and re- 
suitn»f^'.e pilot study assisted in this effort. All three units 
underwent revisions during the period of time this disserta- 
tion was in progress. 

A model containing seven elements' was developed for the 
Instructional units in this children's literature resource pro- 
gram* Components within the model were the following: (1) in- 
troductory and rationale statements; (2) objectives, (3) pre- 
test; (4) Instructional manual; (5) reference materials list; 
(6) post -test; and (7) assessment instruments. Exercises 
within the program were formulated in a taxonomic structure 
adapted from Bloom's classification of educational goals so 
that materials pertaining to the use of the unit resource tool 
were presented in successive levels of difficult}' and inc^r^^as- 
Ingljr higher categories of understanding. 

The three units we^e organized so students could progress 
at their own rate of speed, with the anticipation that all stu- 
dents would complete the thre? units within a period of three 
weeks. Students were permit', d to#select from among the 
exercises prepared for the units, 4jrlth a completion of 50% 
being the desired almu Mastery otf the unit post*test was based 
upon an 80/80 criterion. 

An Importaitt component In the model was a resource list 
entitled "Materials Pertaining to Children's Literature: A Guide 
to Selected Sources.* This categorized and annotated guide 
covered over 230 relevant materials for prospective aini In- 
service teachers In children's literature. This pulde. designed 
to provide an overview of the purpose and scope of significant 
children's literature resources, was used for the three units 
for the program* 

A discussion of the outcome of the utilization of portions of 
the program with selected groups of prospective and In-service 
teachers was Incorporated Into the study. The goals and meth- 
ods of alerting prospective and in-service teachers to the three 
unit resource tools through the program were described In the 
dissertation. 



Concluding this project are summary statements regarding 
the objectives and potential for an Instructional program In 
ehlldren's literature resoorces, recommendations for future 
research, and conclusions resulting from this particular studjr. 



BEHAVIORS LVDlCATPsG TEACHER ENTHUSIASM: CRITICAL 
INQDENTS REPORTED BY TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION ANT) ENGLISH 
CLASSES Order No. M12S90 

CAKUtO. ViRGiMA MxRY, Ed D. Univ^.rsity of Massachusetts, 1980. 275pp. 
Director: Lawrence F. Loclcc 

In order to identify observable le^^cher behaviors representing the 
construct of teacher enthusiasm, secondary school teachers and students 
were tsked to describe two teaching events, one depicting enthusiastic 
tciching and the other depicting not enthusiastic teaching. The subjects ^ 
were teachers and students \u physical education and English departmenu 
from selected secondary schools throughout the Commonwealth of 
Massadiusetts. From 17 schools, 177 teachers and 2.166 students 
ptiticipated in the study. 

Flanagan s Critical Incident Technique (1954) was used to collect the 
data. Each subject who elected to participate was asked to write descriptions 
of teacher behav iors in aaual incidents jpf enthusiastic and not enthusiastic 
teaching A procedure for personally administering all critical incident 
interviews was tftviscd to explain the meaning of "behavior** to subjects. 
This procedure aJ I owed for inclusion of a definition of the term and 
prqyided participants the opportunity to practice giving behavioral 
descriptore for an unrelated example. The responses were recorded oo 
separate ENTHUSIASTIC and NOT ENTTHUSl ASTIC formi 

During the pilot study, three different guidelines were designed in order 
to (a) analyze the subjects* descriptions of the critical incidents, and 
(b) esublish a systematic and replicable technique for extracting and 
categorizing usable data. The guidelines were tested for reliability through 
the use of independen; Judges. All procedures met reasonable standards of 
reliability. ^ 

Results. (1) Screen categories were developed from 'vhe 250 unit themiei 
eairacted from the ENTHUSIASTIC forms completed by teachers, while 19 
categories were developed from the 300 unit themes exuaaed from those 
forms completed by students. (2) A comparison of enthusiastic behaviois 
revealed that 14 thematic caieg(Hies were used by the two groups: 
Animation, Creation of Positive Oimate, Creation of Relevance, 
Demonstration. Encouragement, Explanation. Humor. Ingenuity and 
Innovation, Insistence, Interest and Involvement in Subject Matter, 
Momentum. Participation, Praise and Feedback, and Role-Pla)1ng (3) The 
additional categories generated by reports from students were Interest is 
Studenu, Consu\ictive Criticism/Feedback. Organization, and Equality. 
The students did rot describe behaviors in the teachers' category of 
Spontaneity. (4) Heven categories were developed from the 193 unit 
themes extracted from the NOT ENTHUSIASTIC fonns completed by 
teachers^ while 14 categories were developed from the 300 unit themes 
cxuacted from those forms completed by students (5) A comparison of 
NOT ENTHUSIASTIC behaviors revealed that 10 thematic categories were 
used by both groups: Deuchment. Disinterest, 

Mechaniiation/DepersonaJizaiion, Negative Feedback. Sulling. Threat or 
Punishment, Frucuation-^ Anger. Frusuation^ Quilting, 
Frustration -►Control, and A nxiet}^ Retreat (students identified single 
rather than dual categories for Anger, Quitting, Control, and Withdrawal). 
(6) The additional categories generated by reports from students were 
Creation of Negative Oimate. Ignoring Student Behaviors, Discrimination, 
Lack of Participation, and WithdrawiJ. The students did not describe 
behaviors in the teacher categories of Anxiety-^Reueaiand Negativism 
lowird Subject Matter. 

Conclusions. (1) The expanse of these behavioral categories indiates 
that the definitiofll of ENTHUSIASM emploed by previous researchers 
and reviewers of research on enihu5ia5.m were limited in scope (2) Teacheri 
more frequently than students relate ENTHUSIASTIC and NOT 
ENTHUSIASTIC teaching to their perceptions of the teacher's role iS a 
transmitter of information, e g . behaviors pertaining to the presentation and 
delivery of conicnt materia] (3) Students more frequently than teachers 
relate ENTHUSIASTIC and NOT ENTHUSIASTIC teaching as pertaining 
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Mlhi liitt)€r*s intenction skills, eg., behaviors pertaining to the climate or 
HM^Iwe created Tor learning. (4) DiflTerences existed between the two 
■Hia mti of physical education and English: (a) subjects in physacal 
twcatto emphasized toA bdiaviocs as Participation, Demonstration, 
B wmrag c ment, and Prmise; (b) subjects in English emphasized such 
Mivion as Ingenuity and Innovation. Creation of Relevance, and 
BtplaMllon. (S) An analysis or teacher and student reports by gender 
mmkd few dilTerences among the most frequently used categories. 



When the teachera' overall perceptiona of the adequacy of 
their preparation were correlated with a combination o( eduea^ 
nm 9md ejcpeiience-related variables, the rtaulta uhtmH a 
•Igaillcant poaltlve relationship between the teachers' optaloftS 
of adequacy and the following variables: (1) years of tsaehii^ 
Mpsriencs and (2) number of composition-delated cOMrMS 
takM In college. Finally, the results indicated no slgnUlcaaft/ 
relationships between ihe teachers' overall perceptions oTSm 
preMiit need for training and a combination of education and 
experience- related variables. 1 



AM AMESSMENT BY SELECTED SECC^ARY ENGU8H 
tlACBEBB OF THEIR UNDERGRADUATE PREPARATION 
AMD PRESENT NEEDS IN TEACHING COMPOSITION 

Order No. 7918514 

ClAMBEnLAlN, *Jean Diane Kelly, Ed.D. Mississippi SUte 
Ualv«rslt^» 1979. S9pp. Director: Dr. Sandra Durkett 

Tin pjirpose of this study was to determine the relationship 
b e l wea a ^ondary English teachets' opinions of the level ol 
eeiposiftoo preparation received in college and tteir opinions 
el Ite level of preparation presentfy needed. U also sought to 
* delsniiliie the relationship of the teachers' opi«ilons of ade- 
qeacy an^ need to the following variables: total number of 
'^eiBpesiti^-related courses taken in college, date of gradua- 
^ from eollege with biiehelor^s degree, years of teaching 
efepirtencep and highest degree now held* 

Tke popidatlon for the study consisted of all secondary 
BagUili teachers in the public schools of Missiasippi. The 
sasapltwiu randomly selected^ and it consisted of 192 second- 
ary Bainsh teachers employed ixjt 50 school districts across 
the eCate. A total of 134 subjects, representing 70% of the 
ori^nal samplei responded in the survey. 
. The instrument used lit the collection of itSSi^M the Com* 
posWea Training and Needs QuesttoidfaiiV^ which consisted 
of Parts I and n. Pari I consisted df^raon A, which re- 
teee le d the teachers' opinions of the level of composition i^rep- 
aratloa receivedi and Section B, which requested their opin- 
leae of the level of preparation needed. Pari n concerned the 
eettrses taken by the teachers while In college. Other demo- 
graphic information inclujUng the date of graduation from col* 
legei ttie years of teaching experience, and the highest degree 
now held was obtained from the section of the questionnaire 
providing general information about the study and directions 
tor completing the instrument. 

To analyse the data, a multiple regression analysis was 
«sed. The multiple regression program served as the source 
of all computations. Tj)e .05 level of significance was em- 
ployed as a criterion for rejecting or failing to reject the five 
wdl hypotheses. 

The results of the simple correlations and the stepwise 
regression analysis revealed the following information: First, 
there was a significant relationship found between the teachers' 
opinions of the adequacy of their college composition prepara- 
tion and the level of preparation needed on three of the teaching 
crtteriarrgrammar and usage* diction, and postw riling skills. 
On 18 of the 21 teaching criteria, no significant correlations 
were found between the teachers' opinions of the level of prep* 
aratlen received and the level of preparation needed. 

Secondly, the results showed that there was a significant 
» positive relationship between the teachers' opinions of the level 
of preparation received and each of the foUorwing education and ^ 
experience* related variables: (1) number of composition* 
related courses taken in college, (2) years of teaching expert- 
eaes, Itnd (3)liighest degree now held. A significant negative 
relationship was found between teachers' opinions of the level 
of preparation and date of graduation from college with bache- 
lor's degree. Thirdly, the findings of the study indicated a sig- 
nificant negative relationship between the number of composi- 
tion^related courses taken in college and the teachers' opinions 
of the level of preparation needed on only one criterion* -teach- 
ing vocational-technical students. 

O 
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ILEMENTARY CLASSROOM TEACHERS OF LOUISIANA: 
THKIR KNOWLEbCE OF READING, PROFESSIONAL PillP- 
ARATIOK IN READING, EXPERIENCE, AND RATINGS BY 
PRINCIPALS AND PEERS \ Order No. 3001171 

CHOAXI, Joyce S., Ed.D. Memphis State University, 1979. 
S3Spp. Major Professor; Robert A, Kaiser 

This study was designed to describe the elementary class* 
room teachers of Louisiana in terms of t^elr knowledge of 
reading, professional preparation in the area of reading, teiicli- 
ing experience, and principal and peer judgment of then* class- 
room performance in reading instruction. 

Procedure 

Elementary public school faculties were randomly seleeted 
so as to approximate 10 perc'ent of the elementary classroom 
teacher population of the seven geographic regions of Loulsl- 
ana* The 1455 teachers responded to two instruments. Form 
A or B of a split-half administration of the Inventory of 
Teacher Knowledge of Reading , by Artleyand Hardin, and a 
questionnaire designed by the investigator. The ninety«>four 
principals of the schools in wtiich these teachers were em- 
ployed globally rated the teachers' classroom performance la 
reading instruction; these ratings were not made known to 
the teachers. These Instruments were completed by more 
than 10 percent of the elementary classroom teachers of 
Louisiana. 

The principal methods of data analysis were the analysis 
of variance, both three-way and one-way. Statistically sig- 
nificant differences between means were determined at the 
.05 level of significance. 

Conclusions 

Results of the study provided support for the following con- 
clusions: 

1. College courses in reading instruction significantly con- 
tribute to teacher knowledge of reading; knowledge increases 
with up to two courses, but does not si^ificantly increase with 
more than two reading courses. 

2. The dUferences among levels of knowledge of teachers 
according to institution from which reading credit was earned 
suggests the possibility that colleges or univorsities differ in 
methods and content of reading courses or In types of student 
populations. 

y Teacher knowledge of reading significantly Increases 
with up to 10 years teaching experience; after 15 years of 
experience, teacher porformance on the ITKB decreases. 

4. Global ratings by principals of elementary teacher 
classroom performance In reading Instruction very clearly 
difterenUate between teachers of moat, more, average, less, 
and least knowledge of reading at a high level of significance; 
it is possible that principals are considerably more aws^re of 
teacher differences than the Uterature suggests. 

5. Teachers who are most knowledgeable In reading are 
most f requenUy identified by peers as being the highest skilled 
reading veachers. 
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Tte foUovlng rtcommendatlons are mwte imamd on the 

of ttiU etudy: , , ^ 

U CoUeges and universiUes should cyefuUy evaluate the 
^ quality of courae oCferinge In relUUng to determine 
waye of Improvlnf teacher training in reading. 

t. The State Department ol Bducatloo, ayatem aueerin- 
tMidentSp and superviaory peraonnel ahould eonaider providing 
Incemttvea for continued teacher training inlieadlng; theae 
Ineeottvea might include incentive pay, free teacher tuition 
prcgnma auch aa the one currently operating in Louiaiana* 
laaerrlee training in areaa requeated by the teachers, and 
elaaaroom release-time for approved training, 

J, The increaae of teacher knowledge of reading witii up 
to 10 yeara d teaching experience lends support for increaa- 
k« tte amount ol experiential or pracUcum ccutent ol reading 
couraea at the college leveL . . , *i 

4. Within the teacher evaluation proceas, principal rattnge 
ahould be serloualy conaldered aa one measure of teacher 
knowledge In reading; additional research la recommended to 
define those factors upon which elementary principals base 
global teacher ratlnga, as well aa to determine U ratings 
change when the resulta are not confldentiaL 

5. Peer ratlnga ahoul^ be conaldered as important in- ^ 
dicea in identifying the moat knowledgeable teachers, 

6. Both pre- and in-service training in Ine areas of tiie 
rsading process, reading preparation, and reading compre- 
hension should be provided the teachers of Louisiana. 



IICDBLING THE 'RELATE" PRCX:eSS IN TEACHER EDU- 
CATION IN READING AND DEVELOPMENT OF GUIDE- 
LINX8 FOR INSTRUCTIONAL DECISION -MAKING' 

Order No. 7916686 

CLINARD, Linda McCorkelp Ph.D. The University of Mich- 
igan, 1979. 253pp. Chairman: Laura Williams 

The purpose cf this research was to test the effectiveness 
of modeling the Reading and Language Arts In Teacher Edu^ 
cation (RJSLATE) model within a graduate course In diagnosis 
mM remediation of reading^ i.e., the researcher/ Instructor 
eaployed strateaies which teacher education students were 
expected to internalise. In addition, the researcher used the 
SKperlences of this study to continue the development of In* 
atnictlonal guidellnea which would complement the RELATE 
eooeei^. 

The design of tills study called for three treatment groupa 
to be compared on gains observed on an Experiential Prob- 
lema instrument prepared for the study. The problems mea- 
sured aelected competencies and perceptions of participants 
as apeclfled In the hypotheses. 

The hypotheses proposed that the modeling of a declslon- 
]nakii« process would affect the degree to which subjects In- 
ternalized selected RELATE competencies. It was also pre- 
dicted that modeling would affect the perceptions of participants 
In the following areas: (I) attitudes towards the teaching of 
readily; (2) sense of competence In diagnosis and remediation 
of reading skills; and (3) the degree of importance one placed 
on knowing how to apply certain RELATE competencies. Hy- 
potheses were stated Initially concerning the Influence a sub- 
iects' educational cognitive style and teaching style would have 
on the Internalization of RELATE competencies. The "style" 
hypotheses were eliminated for reasons discussed In the data 
analyals section of the diaserUtlon. 



Analysis of vaiiance using the F-statlstlc to test levels of 
significance was uaed* The reaulta indicated that modeling an 
Inabuctlonal decislon«maktng procesa can contribute to Ike 
development of aspects of teaching competence (p < .01). ModeU 
Ing did not appear to affect the perceptions of participants as 
predicted In the hypotheses. 

The flAal chapter of this study Introduces Guidelines for 
Instructional Declslon«*maklng (GUIDE) developed t>y the re- 
searcher from experiences before, as well as during, the stiMly. 



THE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSESSMElsTT OF A COURSE ON 
TEACHING READING SKILLS FOR HOME ECONOMICS 
PRESERVICE TEACHERS Order No. tM3911 

COKWAY, 6)yTOE Davies, Ph.D. Cornell University, 1979. 339pp. 

ThW research is concerned with the reading problem in seoondaryschool 
home eoQoomict classes. Typically, the swdcnts in these classes have a very 
* wide range of reading ability, and a substantial fraction are reading below 
giade level Teachers react to this situation by minimizing their dependeaoi 
voo reading, and by keying what reading is done to the poorest readera In the 
clatt. IMi has the effea of reducing the accomplishments with respeet to 
homr ecoooukics material, and does nothing to alleviate the reading 
problem. Recently, in academic subject areas, research anijl experience haire 
Aown promising results for efTorts to combine the Teaching of reading lUUi 
with the teaching of subject -matter concepts. This research, explored the 
nature of tfie preparation that ^ould be required so that ht>mt economics 
teadMii oqpid use such practices. 

The research had thjte distina phases. The first was to document the 
nature of the reading environment in home economics, and the existence of . 
a lerioui reading oroblcm. This was done by analyzing reading test scores, 
by surveying students and teachers concerning the use df reading in home 
ooonomkc and their anitudes tdWard reading, and by surveying teacher 
preparation programs and sute certificadon bureaus with regard to 
prmiasion to teach reading skills. 

The second phaie was the development of a course to prepare teachefi ' 
to integrate the teaching of reading skills with the teaching of subject aMttar 
Qoooepta This evolved, over three years and four versions, into a lemeMr 
courie immediately preceding the student^teaching practicum. 

The third phase was the assessment of the effect of this course by 
dbaerving the perfonmance of six students from the course in their student 
teaching. The observation involved written questionnaires, taped interviewi, 
andMalysis cf lesson plans and daily journals, as well as persor»al 
Observation. Information was obtained from high school students, 
cooperating tochers, college supervisors, and the student teachen 
thevmeWes. 

The result was a vtrong indication that such preparation can^make a 
eubctantial and benehcial difference in the behavior of home ecdnomics 
teachen. It is recommended that such a course be required in teacher 
preparation curricula. 
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A VALIDATION STUDY OF AN LNSTRUMLNT TO DETERMINE 
TEACHERS' THEORETICAL ORIENTATION TO READING 
INSTRUCTION Order No. S90MU 

DEFtoUD, DUNL P-RNESTiNE, Ed.D. Indiana UniversiryA9Q9. 194m>. 
Chairman: Carolyn Burke 

The purpose of this study was to develop and validate an instrument ID 
consistently differentiate teachers according to their theoretical orientatiOQ 
to reading. The DeFord Theoretical Orienuiion to Reading Prof le utiHied 
in this vaUdation study consisted of twenty*eight items reflecting prMicai ^ 
and beliefs about reading. A five point Liken scale was used for mpom. 

The basic belief systems operating in readirij Instruction were orgaaiaad 
around emphasis on different units of language: (1) Smaller than word 
emphasis (leners. sounds and morphemes); (2) whole words with muMpia 
skills for dealing with this unit: and (3) larger than word segmentt-claiiw, 
sentences and passages with meaning and natural language at the center. 
For the purpose of this study, these orienutidiis were called Phonica, Skill 
and Whole Language respectively. 



A coQSUua vilidity model wai used It wu hypothesized thtt* 
(1) There would be coosiitent belief patterns generited on the TORF 
AMmloini diffmmcei in mAm' belief lyttenu. Pittems would be 
iOHilllHtt within pbonkf, lUlll, end whole lin|ui|e groupi (2) Ihe 
dbeerver'i reiponses on the TORP would be consUtent with matched 
MKher beliefi (3) There would be signiftcAni chtnge in theoretical 
orieMUon as measured by \he TORP due to instruction about readini. 
(4) Judges would concur on the TORP with proftles of phonicsrskills, and 
whote lanftiage* 

The TORP was fim administered to a population of 90 (n s 30) 
imhers identified by educatoitf^nalysis consisted of factor analysis, 
maaiures of internal consistency and reliability (Cronbach Alpha). 

The second step involved teacher observations by trained observen 
After observation, each observer (n ^ 4) responded to the TORP so as to 
itflea the teacher's theoretical orienution. The teachers (n ^ 14) 
mpooded to the instrument as well The teacher/observer groups were 
eorrelated by total score and analyze<l by item for percenuge of agreement 
(match, difference of one, difference of two, difference of three). 

Stq) three utilized a pre*post test analysis from an undergraduate 
methods course in reading and language arts instruction (n = 29). A t*tcst 
for significant differences in scores per item and total group was computed 

The final step required judges (n » 3) in the field to respond to the 
TORP. They were asked to reflect the responses of a phonics, a skills and a 
whole language orienution. Their responses were compared through use of 
Kendairs coefficient of concordance, and a chi-square rest for significance. 

The resuKsof the analyses supported the validity of the TORP as a 
reliable measure of teacher's theoretical orienution to reading. Group 
members re^)onded similarly while providing diff'erent profiles across 
groups. Tht reliability coefficient was it .98 across the three different groupi 
Factor analysis produced one factor which acccounted for 94.S percent of 
the vaiNmce with an eigenvalue of 26.4 with five iterations. It can be 
inferred from this analysis that the TORP is a one-faaor test measuring 
instruction in reading charaaerized by isolation to integration of language. 

The teacher/observer Spearman Rho rank order correlation was .859 
(p < .001). A comparison of teacher/observer responses per item produced 
inforaution about items with the closest matches. 

The pr^post test indicated a significant change toward the instructor's 
theoretical orienution with a t-value of 15.05 for 28 degrees of freedom 
(p < .01, two-uiled). 

The comparison of the judges' responses resulted in a Kendall s W of .83 
and a chi-square of 205.65 with 83 (legrees of freedom which was significant 
beyond the .001 level 

Thes< analyse indicate that there are consistent beliefe within teacher 
groups, that thc<Ketical orienution is observable from teaching practices, 
that the teacher's theoretical orienution does have an effea on students' 
bdief systems, and that judges in the field of reading generally concur on 
the proftles generated by these orienutions as n casured by the TORP. The 
TX)k? should prove a useful tool for subsequent studies in reading. 



HIE CLINICAL PROBLLM SOLVING BEHAMOR OF 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS AS THEY DUGNOSE CHTLDREVS 
SEAOING PERFORMANCE IN EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CLASSROOM SITUATIONS Order No. 8013736 

Co, DoaoN, Ph.D. Michigan State Univentry, 1979. 227pp. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the dinicsd problem solving 
behavior of classroom teachers in reading diagnosis. 

Tbc literature on reading insu action views classroom diagnosis as an 
tfKsdtl pan of the total reading instruction. Most researchers believe 
ih ff' ixan teachers have the responsibility to condua necessary diagnoses 
mi provide the appropriate remediatjons for students with reading 
dcScieiides. No empirical evidence exists, however, to show how capable 
cksroom teachers are of perfonming these functions. Also lacking from the 
befature is a description of the cognitive processes teachers employ as they 
iOcmpt to diagnose students* reading difficulties. ' 

Thttre were objectives to this study: (1) to investigate the clinical 
pnblem solving behavior of classroom teachers, in both experimental and 
i^inmii situations, as they gather dau about children's reading difficulties 
©arrive at diagnostic judgments about the children's difficulties; and (2) to 
fltpioit the similarities and differences between tfachers* diagnostic 
pfictioes io experimental and classroom situations. 

ERIC 



Tea leeAers from the Chicago and the Lansing areas participated in the 
Mdy. Research was carried out in two phases. In the first, the teachen 
iMOTTltil with simulated cases of readint difficulties in a laborat ory teMtoj ; 
ki Ibe Mconl they were observed and interviewed in their own daatfOORH 

Bch of ihe ten teacheii interacted with two simulated cases (at two 
tfkrtm times). The cases were built on materials that would be aviilabk to 
ttie tMchef in a regular classroom setting and made use of children's namial 
lMi|ua|e panems. After eac^i Interaction, the teacliers went through a 
Simuhiireall session. \^ a 

A fcw weeks after the laboratory experiment, each teacher was obeenred 
ii her own classroom during one reading session and mterviewed aboil her 
mdiag instruction and diagnostic practices. 

Dua analysis consisted of produa measures, process measure^ and 
Mlysii •classroom interviews Product measures dealt with the outcomes 
of the dtntcal encounter beiweenl teacher and a case (e.g., what (Inal 
(fi^DQttic judgmenu were made about the cise; what cues were oolketed, 
•t). hocess measures focused on the manner in which the problem was 
di^ncNd (e g., length of interaction, number of cues coOected, number 01 
Ind suted diagnostic judgments, and the relationships between ciMt 
coOeoed and teachers* verbatim comments about these cues). 

Qassroom interviews were analyzed in terms of (1) diagnostic categofies 
mentioned in the classroom. (2) remedial tediniques offered, and 
(3) teachers* responses to various questions in the inierview. Comptriaoiii 
were abo made between teachers* classroom diagnoses and their laboratory 
dtatnoiei 

Themajor findings of this study were that: (1) teachers showed litUe 
«|Kement on their final stated diagnostic judgment for !he cases of readinj 
^Acuhitt. (?K^ihey apparently lack comprehensive or systematic 
^prOKhes tcegaihering and evaluating information about cases of reading 
di&ulties, and (3) they use the same global diagnostic categories in ^ 
bbofatory situations and in the natural classroom environment 



; THE RELATIONSHIP BKTWKLN n.ACHKR PRACTICES IN 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING LNSraUCTJON AND STUDENT 
ACHIEVLMENT Order No. lOllSfl 

Hannaman.JoEvaPfak.Ph.D. Universuy o/Georgia, 1979. 152ppy 
Director: Ira^Aaron 

This study investigated the differences in developmental reading 
practices of teachers who received "superior" ratings and teachers who 
received "average" ratings on their classroom performance and the 
relationship between these practices and student achievement 

Subjeas for this study were 40 reading teachers in grades two through 
eight in Livingston Parish School System in Louisiana and their studentl 
These teachers were randomly seleaed from the 153 classroom teachen 
teaching reading in grades two through eight 

Instruments used in this study were the Science Research Associates 
ttandardized achievement tests. 1972 and 1978 editions and a 24 item rating 
/ scale dealing with teacher practices in developmental readir\g instructioo 
developed by the investigator. 

From the 21 scored items on the ratinj icale, each teacher received two ^ 
' scores. One score was the teachers* expressed rabngs of their practices. The ' 
other scor6. the observed score, was derived from three classroom 
' observations by the 147 teachers. 

Analysis of the data revealed a moderate inverse relationship between 
•average** rated teachers' expressed and observed pracuccs in 
developmental reading instruction. There was no significant relationship 
between expressed and observed practices for the total group of teachers or 
for the **superior" rated group otfcachers. 

Supervisors' ratitigs had a suong relations! lip to teachers* observed 
Ktfes. •'Superior" rated teachers had higher observed scores than "aveiage" 
rat#d teachers. Neither educational- level of teachers aor years of teaching 
expenence significantly affected observed practices in reading for the toul 
group of teachers, the "average** rated group of teachers, or the '^superior" 
rated group of teachers. There was no significant relationship between 
teachers* observed scores on practices in devt lopmental reading instnicdon 
and student achievement when previous achievement was held constant 
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"IQInmd Ceschers* practices in divelopmental resding instruction. 
MpiiMiofs' rstingyorteachm* cluirooiii perfonnince. years orteadMni 
f artirtrf. and educational level of teachers were not significant predictors 
if M4ait achievement when previous achievement was held constant 
UmI if supervisors' ratii\f had no sifnificant effect on teachers' ratinfs of « 
iNk iq^ressed practices in dexeiopmental reading instruction. Teachsra* 
iMima of their expressed practices in developmental reading insuuttkm 
Win Ml significantly related to the educational level of teachers nocio the 
yeui of teaching experience 



A SOaAL LEARNING THEORY APPROACH TO STAFF 
OIVILOPMENT AND TEACHER BEHAVIOR, STUDENT 
BEHAVIOR, AND READING ACHIEVEMENT 

HEAKNE, Mary DsMario. Ed.D University of Southern Cali- 
fornia» 1979. Chairman; Professor William Georgiades 

P^rpos» . The purpose of this study was to determine if the 
depeirfent variable of teacher l)ehavior and student variables 
Of reading achievement, off-task, fighting, arxl vandalism were 
Mtaled to the treatment variable of one of two staff dev.elop 
neiit programs: one utilizing a social learning theory ap- 
proach and the other a more traditional informational approach. 
The research question was: Will continuous behavioral tea^^her 
consultation from school guidance personnel and adminlstra^ 
tors show a relationship to improved teaching performance and 
student social arid academic gains, and will the differe/ice b|B- 
tween the two staff development procedures be the same fost 
lioth grade levels of 4-6 and 7-8. 

Methodology . The study Ijtilized an experimental 2X2 fac- 
torlal analysi^of variance, pretest-p^sliest design with otk 
control group. There were two levels tn each of the two fac- 
tors: the treatment variable of staff development awl the clas- 
•ifactory variable of grade level. Eighteen schools were 
randomly assigned to treatment and control conditions by kin- 
dargarten through sixth grade and seventh and eighth grades. 
Scores were analyzed on each of the five dependent variables 
for a subsample of 414 students and 69 teachers and a sample 
of 10,973 students from 13 school districts in Los Angeles 
Oovniy. The measurements were the Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills for Reading, behavior assessment instrument for 
teacKer^and student behavior, event recording for schoolwide 
flfMing behavior, and permanent product recording for van- 
dalism costs. The Mann Whitney U Test was utilized to ana- 
lyse the differences in fights per 100 students and the Fisher 
Exact Probability Test for vandalism costs per 100 students. 

Findings . (1) The reading achievement of students in the 
classrooms of teachers exposed to the social learning theory 
approach to staff development compared to those students in 
the classrooms of teachers exposed to the traditional approach 
was not significantly different. Hpwever. the reading achieve- 
mant of the students at the experimental scKooU was greater 
al the Intermediate level than at the elementary level '•(2) Tar- 
get teachers at the experimental schools demonstrated a sig* 
niltcantly greater Increase in positive behavior directed toward 
fltttdents than that shown by the teachers in the control schools. 
(J) Target students in the experimental schools demonstrated 
a glgnificaintly greater decrease in off -task behavior than that 
shown by target students in the control schools. (4) The num- 
ber of schools showing a decrease in the average vandalism 
coat was significantly grratcr in the experimental schools than 
in the control schools, however (5> no difference was shown 
' in the number of fights. 



Conclusions . (1) The social learning theory appro^cll to 
staff Mireiopment is superior to a traditional approach tn pro- 
motif« reading achievement it the 7-8 grade level, but 'not at 
the 4-6 grade level. (2) At both of these grade levels, a social > 
learjiing theory approach produces more positive teachar^stM-^ 
^ de«t interaction and higher levels of student on-task behavior. 
(9) At t>oth the K-6 and 7-8 grade levels, this approach to etalt 
de^lopment results in less student vandalism. However, thara ' 
is little difference between the two procedures in relation to 
etudent fighting behavior. 

Recommendations . It is recommended that: (1) Elemen- 
tary and intermediate schools employ a staff de'velopmant pro- 
gram based on the applications of social learning theory to 
reduce their vandalism and in-classroom disruptive student 
behavior. (2) This study be replicated under conditidb o( a % 
longer treatment period to provide a more definitive teat of tba 
effect this staff development approach has on student raadlng 
achievement. (3) A replication study develop a more aophlsti* 
cated method of measuring out-of-classroom student antisocial 
behavior. (4) A replication study be conducted involving a 
larger sample of schools and partialing out the effects of the 
principara supervisory behavior separate from that of the be* . 
havioral consultant. * 



A COMPkRISON of MORF KKIK( IIVK AM) LFSS FFFJ:rnvE 
ITAC IIFRS OF RKM)I\G Order No. 80W074 

KjNCSTOS. .MiCHAFX lJ:-Viis. Eo D Vni\eWiy ofHUnoii at Urbana^ 
ChtimpQignA919 149pp 

/. The Problen* The impro\cmcnl of reading instruction is a much 
joufhi after goal Dc\ clopmcni or new methods and maienals has not 
proven lo be the vi^y to realise this improvement This leaves the lasdier H 
the key lo quality instruction Descripuons of the efTeciiv^ leacher ssthe 
praaiiioner ora given method are too narrow; descnplrons of the effecUve 
teacher as the proioiypicaJ succcssrul person are too bro&d To br1d|e thift 
gap this study Tocused on teacher anitudes related lo reading instructkm. 

// Research Hypotheses The following research hypotheses weft 
advanced: (1) More effective teachers of reading in the elementary 
classroom differ from their 1^ effeaive counterpaiu in the posiiioni taken 
on issues related to reading irxstruction (2) More effeaive teachers of 
reading in the elemenuiy classroom lake stronger positions on issues related 
to reading instruction than do their less effective counierpans (3) More 
effective teachers of reading in the elementary classroom differ from their 
less effecuve coumcrparis m thai their classroom beha> iors a:e more 
consistent with their professed positions on issues relai *d lo reading 
instruction. 

/// /5Jv«. (1) Wide achievement range vs nanow achievement nnft. 
(2) One io-one and small group instruction vs large group and Whoie dan 
insiniction (3) Integration of materials from more than one program vs. 
close adherence to a single program (4) Specific skill driU vs readin| m 
context (S) Decoding emphasis vs whole word emphasis (6) Integnied 
language arts vs reading as a separate subject (7) Single teaching strategy 
vs. mixing leaching strategies (8) Clral reading vs silem reading 
^9) Teachcrselecied assignments vs student-.NvIected assignments. 
(10) Standard English onlyvs acceptance jf non standard dialects. 

IV. Procedure. Twenty- four volunteer elementary classroom tcadiers in 
one school district, were rated by a panel of judges consisting of pncutionef 
specialists, a ceni/al administrator, resource teachers, elementary prindpali 
and outside specialists Six teachers were rated more effective and five as lev 
effective TTiese eleven teachers were observed teaching reading three limci 
using a sign system classroom observation instrument designed to sample 
behaviors associated with each extreme of the ten issues; af^er^ihe 
observations each icacher completed a I.ikirt scale attitude questionnaiia. 
Finally each teacher was mtemCN^ed Nonparameinc statistics were used 10 
lest the h>poihescs. 
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• K DMnis and Conctusioni The more effective and the less effectivt 
tfoup p^ifessed attitudes favorinf widening achievement range, smaller 
liinMiiMl grpups. multiple programi^ reading in context, integrttod 
iHMplirti, mixing ieadiiii|stfatcfies.em(4^ 

aoiMMg iiudent fliaJecti The more efTecti ve group thghtly Ta vorcd whole 
^ . mra approaches and student selection of aa^vities while the less effodive 
^ tatchers prererred decoding and student selcdoiL The whole 

* wwd/diooding di/Terence was sutisiically signifies 

ftos^ifTomt dilTerenoes in strength of attitude nor in a|reement 
tiirtiiiig behavior with professed attitudes were found Professed aOitudas 
. lecfncd to bear only a modest relationship to teachirg behavior for both 
groupa 

VI DiKvssion. The results of this study can be viewed as supporting the 
poiitkM that teadter effeaiveness is not related to atticvdes about 
biatiuctional issues, nor is it related lo how well professed attitudes match 
actual teaching behaviors. There are some legitimate questions ooncemiryi 
. representativeness of the samples and appropriateness of the issues in this 
•tidy/: / 

Thf role of a^itudes as related to instructional issues in the iraioing and 
perfof)fUAce of effective teachers of reading remams open to questioa 



Omclusions The conclusions drawn from the syntStTcal analysis Of the 
data in temis of the three miiu quesuons of the study were. (1) The 
pnaer\ ice student's preference for one of the approaches to reading 
Minaction was not signtAcantly related to Conceptual Level (2) Tm i 
revealed a statistically significant relationship between the preservioe 
tfikbmt's Conceptual Level and scores on Ihe Hypotheucal Situations TasI 
(3) Preference Tor an approach to reading mstruction was not significantly 
fflatcd to the t)'pe$ of rhatches made betv^een hypothetical groups of 
childrep and approaches to reading instruction , 

This study indicated that Conceptual Level was a faaor influenangihe 
preservice student's decision making in reading instrucuon It could be 
inferred from the results of the dau that it is unportami for a prospactiye 
teacher to have an idea of the extent to which struc^re (Conceptual Level) 
in tbeWvirofunenl is imporum to him or hcr4((K:auseof the mftt»enoe 
enviroamcnial svructurc may ha\t on dccistop mak^g m the teaching- 
learning process 
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-aN EXPLC oratory STUDY IMTSTIGATLNG THE CSTl^UENCE 

OF conc:ptuai. level of preset vice ellmuv^ary 

EDIXATkEn STUDtNTS ON DEOSlON MAKING IN READING 
INSTRUCTION Order No. 80LW7g 

KjusTO JAMCE VALBtiE, Ph D 77if University of Connecticut. 1980. 

Fuf90.\e of the Study. The purpose of this study was to dctcmiinc the 
■ifluencebf Concepm^ Level ofprescrvvce elementary education students 
on dacisii n-maBng in reading instructioa The relationship between 
Conoepa al Level and the most preferred approach for reading instiuctjoo 
was tKm ined- The approaches fc; reading instruaion were: Intensive 
Phonia^^ emphasis on a direct instructional approach; Basal Reader* 
LangiugdExperience. and Individualized Reading Also inv^ugatcd was 
the t^ticaxship between Conceptual Level and the types of matches made 
between ff )ur hypothetical groups of children described in tenons of 
Coocepcui J Level duracieristics and fbur approaches to reading inst/ucuoo 
The relati >nship between preference and the types of matches made was 
alio exam ned. j 

The stiidy was conducted at the University of Connecucut dunag tne 
Spring 19^ semester The total number of subjects in the study was forty- 
eight undergraduate clcnienliuy education students lo the I>panmeni of 
Elementary Education. 

Jhccidures The Paragraph Completion Kfethod(Huni BuUcr. Noy.and 
Rooer 1578) was administered to all forty-eight students to assess 
CofKCpCua] Level Two tasks were designed and adminislcrcd by the 
itirarrhrr to investigate the relationship between Conceptual Level and 
dedsion-fnaking in reading mstructon 

Tbt/ttding Preferences Task classified four reading ^nsiruaional 
approKhes acrofding to ihe dtgfec of structure seemingly inherent m each 
of the approaches Degree of structure was dciarmined by the extent of 
teacher/child responsibility in the implementation of the approach, the 
variation in the specificity of instructjons and expccutions. and the extent tx) 
which the materials involved in the implemenution of the approach were 
oiianiied by the publisher (Hunt, 1975) 

Ihe Hypolheuca) Situations Task was. designed to ex im me the types of 
mauiies preservict snidcnis made-re^ding reading instructional 
apprcadies and hypotheucal groups of children described in irrms of 
Dwceptual Level (^ractcnstics 

The dau collected were analyicd by empio>^g Pearson Product 
Moment Corre labons. polynominal regression, hierarchical regression, and 
muWple regression Semi-partial was used to determine the percent of 
variance of the prcdiaor variables in The Hypoiheacal Situauoas Tasjt 
Each hypothesis was tested for significance at the 05 level 



QUAUnCATlONS NEEDKD BY TEACHERS OF ENGLISH: 
RATINGS BY ENCUSH CLTiitlCLl-LM COORDINATORS \ND 
tMGLISH EDUCATORS Order No. g012S4l 

MiLixa. Eugenia Porrctta. Ph D TTre University of New JK^ico. 1979. 
293pp > 

A new climate of teaching has been esublished in which English 
teachers must be able to demonstrate (hose teacher behiviors. charactenstia 
and qualifications that foster high quality instruction in jhe classroom. 

The 1976 National Councilof Teachers orEnglish's(NCrE) Committee 
on Teacher Preparation and Certificadon published abatement on 
'*Qualilications Needed by Teachers of English/* Th»e qualifications, based 
on an earlier set of Guidelines in 1967, suggested desirable competeocks foe ^ 
teachers of English The latest qwalifications prepared by the NCTV 
Comffiittee on Teacher Preparation and Certification represented progresi 
from (he generaliues of previous efforu to a sci of specific qualiRcatkm in 
ftHir areas: knowledge, abilities, attitudes and ^^periencei The imponance . 
attributed to these qualifications had not been^ determined previously since 
English curriculum coordinators and Englisl/educators. cot)cerned with 
prrservke and in servicc preparation of tc/chers. wad not evaluated the 
quatifkitions 

The study was conducted to determmit. (1) the degree of importance 
English cumculum coordinators and English educators assigned to 
qualtficitians needed by teachers of Eaghsh and: (2) if there were 
significant differences in respond beyte^n Fngh^ ajrnrulum 
ooordiMtorsand-English educators / 

"QuaJificatJons Needed by Tcacl/ers of Finglish'* was used as a basis for 
the instrument The msinjmeni cotystMed of a 60* item qucsuonnaire thai 
described qJaJificaiions needed by teachers of Fnglish in four areas: 
kfiowledge. abiliocs. attitudes and expenencej Content validity was 
esubhshed by a panel of eipens4nd reliabilit) was deiermmed through a 
pilot study 

English c\jmcu]um coordin>tors and English educators were $urveye4 
because ihe> were assumed to be the best qualified to assess the prepantiqo 
and performance of prospecttie.teachers of English Twenty -su percent of> 
the English educators and 71 percent of the English cumculum coordinator 
re^fMjpded to the insirumenvby majil Theu responses showed U^e degree of- 
imoortance ihcy asJign^ tqthc 60 teacher qualific^uons. using a 1? rating 
$c«c Items rated 4 or higher were put mtor frequency di'Onbutiofi The 
priority cf the items was dncmnined b>^i)ie pcrcef,^ges of scores obtained 
in the frequcncxdisiribuiion and the ranks aligned to liiose scores ! 

The Mann-WhHncy V test Vas used to compare rankings of the I 
importance assigned to the teacher qualificatiofiS by English cumculum ' 
coordinators and English educators The significance level was 05 

A compan«)n of the mean ranks of English curnculum coordinators and 
Engfish educators showed general .lijrecmem by the two groups on a 
n^fority {SO) of the 60 varablcs A significant difference existcd'in the 
runks of the two groups on 10 of the variables 5 knowledge. 2 abilities. 1 
attitude and 1 expentrce. 

Re^ons^ from fjiglish cumculum cc»rdirutors and F-nglish educators 
mdicatid that languagt and language instruction must be pven priority in 
teacher preparation h was noted also that educational technoloj^s should 
t)eoome an inic^nj part m the teaching of tnghsh. thcreb> riKjumng that 
prospeoDvc teachers of Fnglish l>ccon^p knowlcdgeabiiJ^t>out techntrfogjcal 
resources and ihcir uscs m the teaching of FjigJish 
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Tbt 4m reveal ^ that high prioniy had noi been placed on Um; ^ 
<|iH i M i l oudentt* dialect divene cultures and work with siudeau of 
M tthidc irouin Rmher InvesiiiaUoo is needed of the atttote 

I ooordlnaton and Fnf lish educators to the needs, feeliofs aod 
I of others in n pluralistic culture 



AoalyaU at the data Uidicated that teachers liavkng mcM a 

JMra of experience In Title I schouUi appeared to hAve a 
tMter inertaie in the reading and mathematica acorea ol 
MaSatt^. SfaultnU In larg^ir ctmMea nppearad to show f^rMi»r 
galna tlttn atudenta In smaller cUssei In reding ar><^ mattie* 
mntka^ The majority of the te^chera indicated that tHty <«lt 
ttm iMCher. parent Uivolvement. and claaa aUe had thelmcM 
ti[4»act achlevematft of atudehlA and aUU devel vnveilt 
tha teaat impact* ( 



IMPACT OF TEACHER EXPEBIENCB ON THE 
AOIIV£MENT OF THIRO-CRAOE STUDENTS (N 
Mm«<:iTY SCHOOLS Order No. 8000798 



MfWIiAN; RluGray. Ph.D. 

im. inpp. 



North Teaaa SUtc University, 



Jlila atMdv inveatinted the Impact of the years of teaching 
<apgfie»re of claaaroom taach^^ra on the achievement of third- 
gniia atudanta in inner«city Title I Schoolia; on the achieve* 
asMt ot ttioae third-grade ^etudentA. who were defined as high 
aehiei^e ra, average achieve ra> and low achievers; ami on the 
aiehlgftoiint of tmya ajnd gf ria in the third grade of innor^city 
Tltto I aehoola. 

NlM fawer-clty Title I achoola in a autxilatrtct of an urt)an 
iDdlipwrtint achooi district in the north Texas area parUci- 
paled Ib the study. A total ol 868 atudenta froa» forty-^%/ sed«* 
CMtaiaed class rooais was deluded. The Iowa Test oastc 
liaUf (rras ) was used to measure the achievemeni ai the atu- 

TS Trrss Level 7 was administered in the*spring of 
im, asi theTfM Level 8 in the spring of 1978. 

A f0ii?<-group experimental design was utilized in the study. 
AjuilFgts of covariance technique was used to analyze statls- 
tteally the scores derived from the admlnistraUon of the two 
teste. Tke ITBS Level 7 score waa ua i as the coriflale: 
TUa tsetaique was c/osen in order to control for possible 
Wtlal ditrerences between claaaroom groupings. Classroom 
saeM eeores» ITBS Level 8, were used as the ot analy*^ 
ei«« The scores were grouped for analysis in this manner be- 
eauM major independent variables were teacher characterise 
tlea rather than student characteristics 

The .05 level of significance was used as the level of re- 
)ecUoi) or acceptance of the nuU hypotheses. If the overall F 
ratio was determined to be statistically significant at th^ 09 
level, then Tukey's test was used a^ the multiple comparison 
method between cells. 

The experimental variable was the number of years o< 
tnehing experience. Fortytwo teachers were grouped ac- 
eofdliW to their years of teaching axperience. 

aroup A,— Eight teachers In their first year of teaching; 
Orqup B.T-Slxteen teachers in t^ir second, third, and 
foiir^ yea7s d teaching; 

Group C--Ntne teachers u\ their fifth through nuuh years 

of iMChing: and 

Group D. --Eight teachers in their trntn year or more of 

t)MM:hing. 

An analysis and interprelatiorvof the data revealed that 
there were no significant differences in readtpg and msthe- 
matfcs achievement of the third-grade students when the num- 
tier of years o< experience of the teacher was examined. Read- 
ily achievement of third-gr;ide *x)y8 and third-grade girls did 
show Significant differences. The morc-ex;>erienced teacher 
appeared to have the greater Increase ii^ reading scores of 
the atudenta. 

In addltiofTlb^ilata concemiJig the hypotheses. Uitormatior 
a*y>w^ other teaclSr variables was collected through a teacher 
Mlfof jport questidbnairc. Orie hundred per cent of the teach- 
ere ia the participaflng schools responded to the quest io»\niii re. 
'Datta were tabulated % freqi^fency of response in groups ac- 
cording to years of toacTi?fexp*irlence. Variables included 
years of teaching experlenc. In TlUe ! Hchools. cUiasroom 
slae. and .iemographic data 



EVALUATION OF TV^O VARIATIONS OF AN lN-Si:RVlCK 
TRAILING PRlXiRAM UN APPRAISAL OF ORAL LANGUACt 

PERKINS, Marjurie Joyce Morrison, Ph 0 Universuy ol 
Turuniu {Ciiji4i«id}, 1373 

An in-service traintrg program on appraisal of oral Ian- 
fuafS was developed and presented to teachers in three Toronto 
schools as part of the psychologic aI cunsuHing service. Tt^e 
content for the program was sekcfed in consuUalion with twach-* 
era and with reference to ^e^;d3 identified in an^ariy s^re#niii| 
profram Its (foals were to /ncreaae the tewJency^of partietpal* 
inf teachers to descritie oral tang«iage m terms of its functions 
and to teach thero to apply a specific classification ayatem for 
doi^ so The t)aMc component of the ih*aervice trainic^ pro- 
frfcm were lectures, discussions and tatwratory activities. 
One group of participants carried out classroom assignments 
related to the progrankt>etween sessions The purpose of this 
atvMty was to evaluate the effectiveness of the in*servtce irain- 
ing program and to dotermine whether its effectiveness waa 
enhanced try the inclusion of classroom application assignaaests 

The program was conducted over a period of six weeka U 
each of the three local schools Each in-service training eva- 
sion included a/brief lecture. d^<icus^on and relafed activity 
All of the participating (eachere attended these aessk>ns to* 
get her A randomly -selected gro-^^p of the participar^s (Qro^ 
I) was gwen cUssroom application ;issignnients to t)e carried 
out t>eiween sessions. The other participants (Croup U) had 
reading assignments A third group of teacher's was tested 
using the evaluation measures applied to the in-service groups 
tmt did not participtue in the traimng. 

The effect! veneas of the program was evaluated using five 
meaaures: classification of language samples presented in 
type- scripts; classification of language samples presented in 
tape^* recordings; descriptions of the oral lan^age of groupe 
of pupils; descriptions o^the oral language ol indlviduti puptU 
in reports to parents; participants* evaJuaiions of the program 
It was predicted ihat mefnl>ers of twth ^n- service training 
groups would learn to employ'lhe classification system and 
would demonstrate increased terxJency to refer to funciioaa 
when describing the oral language of their pupils Further- 
more, it was predicted that training program effects would l»e 
more significant (or teachers in the group which carried out 
related classrcnm activttiei? In <heir evaluaiions of the pi^- 
gram members of Group 1 were expected to report more 
changes in alUtude arxS behavior than members of Group il 
snd to rank the assignment campof>ent Kit the program more 
highly 

ftesulcs demonfttrated thai xtler in-service traintng t*)th 
grOiipA of p;triic>panf s were ikble to vias«ify samples of oral 
langu^e Higmficantly more acckiraiely than were jwii^pat - 
ticlpantfi The f\fct> traimrui j;roup» did not differ in their abil- 
ity to rlatjsify language samples ;>resented in tyj;e*ritten form 
but those who had been a<)signed classroom apphr Alton tasks 
(Group ?^ wfre s^s^^i^i^antly n^orv accurate \n cJasslfykng |«n" 
guii^e F.anples pretifented in tap*:?- rocordi?d ioTtn 
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In wrllttn a^scrlpiloM o( th« oral laiicua«« of thtir pupils. 
tMiiitriKf rem Omip 1 r«ftrr«d to languiig* funcitons tttgnlft* 
Mitty oftm IkM tSMterv from Group lU. tbt t«aetor». 
MM Group 11 md not difftr sigitincmitfly from t\th%r of tK» 
oMlpr froupt: thryroforrtd to functions odtnfuagt morsolton 
thM Group III tMchtrstMi Uss often than Group I teacbtrs 
^TiWlira wt» had participajod \n tlther In-aervice traia* 
lagkroup wara aifnif UaiHty mora UkaTy to rafar to oral laa- 
in yaar^nd raports to parents Uuui were non-partici- 



T^achara in Group I gate claatitxinft application actltrltias 
Hia Mftiaat raj* in term a of contrltmtioa to learning Taaahars 
la Group tl rtlad diseuaalon aa (ht moit valuable componaal 
of la*aareict training, a flndine which lends support to tH* high 
•nuddi< of cltaaroom application since it was <ha topic of much 
e( the diacussion in In- service msetlngs rinally, CroUp 1 
taaelMrs havt demoifit rated n>ora tranafer of 4he traimag pro- 
ifoals to qlaasroom practice than have Ihe teachera of 
II. 

9)la atudy demonatrattt that the effectiveness of an in- 
aarrlce trainlr< profrain which includei in-iesa^on atoll de- 
velopment and discussion is eitfisnced t>y the Incluttcn cC claas- 
y«oM application asalgnmtnts. Claaaroom assignments appear 
to eidiance the alfectlvenett of in-aervlce training Uy provKlag 
laogMive, aupport and recognition tor sffortK aC application 
. thua eatabtishinf a context in which initial reafi*ance.may be 
ovarcoroe and rho sctivuifa themaelves can begin to produce 
tbair own revards 



DE^TLOPMENT ANT) VALIDATION OF TWO INSTRLCnONAl. 
MODULES ON IMPROVEMENT OF READING CVSTRICHON 
FOR SECONDARY TEAOIERS Order No, 1005112 

Pma»S. Lra M B . Eo D Urah Sme Unnfenny. 1979 U7pp M$)Oi 
FrotaMf: Dr Wtitiam Strong 

This audy identifted two eMnual components ora reidmf cduaooa 
prupam for preseivice teachers and tncorporaied these two components 
into lAitniciJOrul modules: teaching study skilb and teaching 
c oa ip fabe n iioo Th6 developnneni and testing of the two modules u ^ ^ 
dwribed ind sutiUKsHy vtziyitd through "objective measure! The 
Aodiap ifidtcate the teaching of reading through instrucnoiul modules « u 
dTecttve in preparing prtservtce tochers of readtng as coavenuonai • 
^WiuctMi 



Tht eipenmer^taJ and coriUol groups received the same amoum of 
profamorial sufT services and district-provided inservice uajnmg la 
addWon. the experimental gruip received intensified training m the km of 
t el a ased time in^rvice in a model Teacher Train -ng Gfnier. an eighteen 
hour minrcoursc ai Texas A 4 1. and five t%nro-hour after school training 
Mions The pnmary focus of the intensified txaining (ueaiment) was 
huthan relation* nanagcment skills ar^d individuaJimion of instruction 

Data on sel' concept, toul readmg^ reading comprehension anb r<ad«ng 
vocatHilary of fte third grac^e children in both the expenmental and oontfOi ' 
groups were < allected before and after the treatment for the teachers iathe 
eiperunenUj group ' * 

Fitfdtngi The four null hypothesef were tested at the OS level of 
figniftcance with the use of a ttest of random differences and the onrway 
analysis of vinance The results were summarized as follows: (1) There 
no ligiitficant difference between the selT'Concept gain and academic , 
achte wient of students wh(w tcachefS had had intensified tnirang in ^ 
areia of hum;*ii relations management skills and mdividuaheation of 
iMlivction and that of students whose teachers'had not had such traimng 
(2) There was no suostically significant difference between the combined 
mear$ of iNe e^pfnmf nuJ group and that of the corrt?o! ^rcnjp cn the PSQ 
Total, CTPS Rcadmg Total. dUS Reading Vocabulary an(f CTBS Readii 
Comprehension (3) Experimental group #4 attained a significantly 
fUtistlca] differenoe ben een thf pre-test mean and the post test mean oo 
die PSCI (4) There was no significant difference between the posi-tait 
nwan scores of the expenmenia) and conuot groups on the PSG (S) Thiec 
of tht four experunenial groups and Jhree of the four conuol V0M% 
aidkated a ssgriificant difference on pre post mean scores on the CTftS 
* Total Raiding battery (6) Three of (he four elperimenial groups and t^ufea* 
of the four control groups ideated a significant difference on pre/poit 
mean aeores on the CTBS Reading Vocabulary suotesi (7) Two of the four 
eftpenmenul groups and throe of the four conuol groups indiated 
figntficint pre/post mean differences on the CPBS Reading Comprehensioii 
AibtesL (8) Expcnmcnul group ^] scored Mfinificanily lo*er on the pofl* 
test mean scores of the CI BS Toul Reading. Vucabular> and 
Comprehension scores 

CofKlusfons (I) Tlie presence of grc^^ier .gam in seirconcepi by one 
apenmeniil group found to be suuslicjily significant indicates that * 
adjiisunents in the ueaiment might result m even greater gain 
(2) Intensified ^ainmg for teachers does have an influence upot\ academe 
achievement of individual children, although it could not be demoosirated 
to be etdusjveJy significant over other meiho^ls of training (3) Moce 
pontive recuHs might have been experienced had the study involved a 
Jongef period of lime (4) Addmonalorrstie classroom visits by the jwweei 
dirtoor might have provided better asse^wcnt of the direct m^a of the 
tntensified uiijning (5) Greater control over the seJecuon of students to be 
assigned to ifte seleacd ic^^chers might have resulted in mo>c meaningftil 
dauL 



THE INR.lt.Na OF S*r\FT 5>t Ul^)FMKVr ON nit 
RfADING AOfltVFMKNT AMI <:f!^ CONdrT OK SFI.KTU) 
THIRD GRADE OiriDRtN Otdcr No Ki)OH\r 

SmUXJE. JOYCt: D.WOJVOH, ^*>* 0 Thf ( rjvrry.ry c/S'ebrvskn /./nc.v'n 
1919 %pp Advi-ser Go'don Girtnt 

hobt^m. Jht micnj of this «Twds \*a5 to determine ah^i tffta suf^ 
(tevek)ptf>fni fCM teachers m Uie fonn t^i miemt^c tfamirkfc* 'n Uif art^A .>f 
human reiauons management <i\\\\ and indjvidu4h2-ai)on of m«.tnH h^ii 
on the nelf-concepi gain and acadrrnjc Achicvexncttt of thtir ^t;dcnt5 R^e 
' * ^^ble«con.i.idefed were self cnnct-pi gain as mc^ured b> the Pnr? .i? . 

>-T;SrCowcept !nventot>. Toui Rc^ng srote. Rc-^clmg CoL^iprchcris;or 
^ acore and Reading VbcabuU/y ^^orr ^mcAsured by U)c C>>fr.prcncn^i^c 
Test of Ba^K Slilis us.ed on a pfc/fvosMc^ t'A^s 

PrtKcdi^rcs T)ie mvesiij^anon v^as fimued to li^ud gfndc tfj;hf '^ .v j 
their assigned stvdents Two elCT^nun campuses (>vade^ -5 ' ) 
aeloetedby wnnple jar^dom vmpk and s^cr^r rfrsif lUted Srhto: A ar^: 
SdftQOl B. Four teachers frcm School A votuniecfed \o be ihe t/c-jtru fti 
<eapef*mntjU) group, four teachers tr. S(hrx>i B tecd^o \ht uon 
O rtment{co5itJol)groyp 



SfTiX'tll) lOPKN t\ MUfiODS Ol TKCMING RK\nLNG IN 
r»tE FtFMrNT\RV Si }\00\ A MOIU !.aR \PPR0UH FOR 
PRKSFKMCI AM)|Ns^HM(^ AMOURS Or Jet No SOI 1246 
SlAMiTv. V{v, .«s:* Btii ?u R. F n n ( *n-*/^<*r> n/.Vou:>i Cunnina, 1979 

Certain top cs ecUtr:! to tho :r.K.^ing of feadi^^.g need to be u<:Mtd m 
more d«!A.I O^^m c^n t>r pro^idfd u\ .>n miroductor) icMh'^'^k Aftcf 
Obvcf^ations ir. puMtc clavwiv^r-o .md d'sru^s.ons \^ .ih graduate and 

undefgr"3iJia*e students, four v.c.w ^ctQ vrlectcd is those reqjinng more 
infcrmahon umh^ ihc lan^u.igc ciprr<^nce appjrCsUh de^clo;^mg effective 
quesuonjfig usrbnii^urs. pUf^ntng a d^rrded fcailmg 3fu^it>. and enhancing 
the ftadj^ij pfOS-^^^ "^^^^ cb^'rfrcn s hicfutuitf 

Becavif of lis ftcHibil)i> a /r^.Kl:]'..ir dcN.gn uitlu-cil f-*ich module 
contajnl '^c fd\\0'^\ng stations * 

(I) A f;w>on3lc loctV^^-" '^^^ ''^M^' Mncc of the topic. (?) A list of 
objecDvf^ to be u^cd as p',;fyr/M-s b> thf v5udcr^i O) A N>d> of mformjtjon. 
bnl5ing tt-.n)f^ and prstc tno < t) A hs! o' .k :tie<. u> holp the '):tjdcm meet 
the objec^nes in<j (S) A pi^uvH*\NfTic* * lo W vsc^ m nuMsunng progress 

Themcfdulr. r!»A) ust-d .iv ^ suppiivrtrw; [o.^ htiMC nw^.: course or as a 
foundaoon for an in><.'*Mcc pp^^grart 
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•Jilt purpose of Ihc ftrtt modfic, "Eitminijil the Language Expencnce 
AMMc^" ii tocftpiiin thk phiMophy of the n>Pfoach. investigate iO 
ftfWgAtt and weaknesses, and exi>Iore possible answer5 to questions 
iMctitn frequently ask concemini its use In addition, uep by step 
#mikms art given for developing group and individual stcries The 
ftooAill also contains suggestions for providit^g^denis wiih oppoftuniiies 
10 become actively involved in readint. wriiint, spcatm^ and listening 
eaperiences k 

TU second module. "Using Productive Questioning Techniques." 
ttplores ihree major aspects of effeaive quesuonmg the rtla^onship 
between quesi^n type and thinking loel: the use of appropriate 
qucitioning lecnniques: and ihe impoiuncc of developing questioning skilh 
iKSliidenti 

Tht third module. "Designing a Directed Reading Activit> , ' '>resent5a 
ItMOfiplan guide which is appropriate in any subject area on any grade 
tevd. Teacher self-evaluation quesuons and detailed examples of lesson 
plans ar? shown 

Tbe last module. "Enhancing the Reading Program with Children's 
Uf^njrf ." K designed in provide evidence of the ftc^cessiiy of a planned 
llcnuure program and to o/lcr sugf uons for unplerr.enung ihis program 
Rve aspeas of the literati/e program are considered: providing time, 
aetect^ng materials, studying the children. bnng;ing^udcnis and books 
lotether. and encouraging a response Suggestions are also included for 
ttsint poerr> and involviag paxenu t 



ptrfemiuce. correctives, and an addiUonal test to enable them to attaiii iMi 
criliffiot. ThemtMry criterion for the summative test was leventy-lvt 
pcreni accunicy. If students did not attain these criteria, they could noi 
attiitelor^ly complete the course. Some students attained them without 
idditioiiil help and testing, but others did not Although some observtn 
prtdkied thai many studenu would never reach these criteria, the te«chcf 
and developer of the course was optimistic 

Tbe results juoified this optimism, for all six siudenu enrolled la the 
coune attained the mastery criterion for the formative unit teto and the 
mastery criterion for the summauve test Moreover, the studenu in this 
masieiy learning course performed sigiiificantJy t>etter on their sumoiitivt 
test tliaa a ncnmastery group who studied the same subject maUer ia a 
previotti semester performed on their comparable final examination. 

Tbe sUidents in this mastery learning course were given a preliminuy 
modifled iummative ter on the first day of class and then were givM the 
•ctuti Aonmative test on the last day. Cocrparison of the results of the 
prtlWDary summative test with the results of the actual one reveaM thai 
the maims in this experimental ccKirse in English grammar ipade iraai 
process Cen^nly the evidence thai was developed supports the hypoih^is 
that teachrng traditional grammar to prospective English teachers t»y ugiag / 
tiaditionaJ diagraming and employing mastery learning practices rcsuhglf 
superior achievement in the lc?jning of traditiona] grammar. 



^MASTERY LEARNING AND TEACHESG GRAMMAR TO 
PROSPECm'E ENGLISH TEAQtERS AT SOUTHEASTERN 
COLLEGE Order No. 80082S7 

Wfen, Iames ATTLEE, D.A Middle Tmnessee rtatt University, 1979. 
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Aa English grammar course for prospective secondary school EntHsh 
tiadwf which was proposed and Uught at Southeastern College 
aiaiflUdned that such a course should have traditional grammar ^ the core 
of its currkutum and use traditional diagraming for the anaW^trf^ 
wmearts It also maintained that such a course should em^oy the mastery 
Iaanii4 practices of short units^ an immediate repdrting /of perfonnnanoe, 
eomohres^ and additional testing. The hypothesis being tested in this 
coune was thai*the teaching of traditiona} grammar by using iraditionai 
diafiaaUng combined with the practices of mastery learning would result in 
ttiparior achievement by students in learning a grammatical structure 

Tlie course had twelve units of gramxrutical structures with Commentary 
written on the students' leve! of knowledge It also included assigned 
■ntfiCH to be analyzed by diagraming and tesu to determine students* 
achievement in comprehending sentence struaurei The course was taught 
iodMMy Many examples of diagramed sentences were uset^to help 
«u4eott learn grammatiul concepts and sentence structure. The course 
bttftft iAth very basic simple sentences and continued through somewhat 
uju y lka ted simple, compound, complex, and cdmpound-compiex 
aMMMeai Almost every type of grammatical structure that a secondary 
adml En^ish teacher encounters in the teaching of English grammar and 



cpni p wlik io w^ inchided in these units. 
^ Tiadilioa 



iiaiilional grammar was the core of the subject matter of the oo^jrse 
beoauae most school systems throughout the country are usyig traditionaDy 
eriiOlid grammar and composition textbooks and oecause the uend or 
Jtm n Jag to the n)asics'*i causing additional school systems to adopt the 
traditional approach. Diagraming was used because it gives a complete 
pichut of sentences and also helps studenu analyze sentencei 

Tbe mastery learning practices of this cour^ included mastery cnieria 
for tfie criterion-referenced formative unit tests and the summative test If 
fludenlt did not attain ;|ve mastery cnterion of eighty percent accursc) on 
(bmativt unit tests, they were given an unmediate report on then 
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